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us the yearnings of the poet's heart and to 
throw a light on the general tendencies of the 
literature of his time. 

The same broad, impartial, and truly histori- 
cal spirit pervades the whole volume. There 
is hardly an incident in Schiller's life which 
in this book does not receive some new or 
broader aspect. Of especial interest are the 
passages about Schiller's relations to Karl 
Eugen, which, by English writers particular- 
ly, have been so frequently and so badly 
misrepresented ; the chapter upon the philo- 
sophical instruction in the Karlsschule, in 
which the attractive and inspiring figure of 
Abel is brought out in full relief; the careful 
investigation of Schiller's activity as editor 
of the Wirtembergische Repertoriutn, which 
lends new color to his strong affinity to the 
Suabian soil and to his position as leader of a 
provincial school of writers; and, above all, the 
comprehensive and searching analysis of the 
"Rauber," which one might almost feel inclin- 
ed to hope would be the last word of criticism 
on this much abused and much exalted drama. 
It is a pity that Mr. Nevinson, the latest Eng- 
lish biographer of Schiller (" Great Writers 
Series," London, 1889), should not have 
waited with the publication of his book until 
after the appearance of Professor Minor's 
work. Otherwise he would hardly have dis- 
figured his pages by such a statement as this : 
"It is difficult for a modern Englishman to read 
even the bare plot of such a school-boy pro- 
duction [the " Robbers"] without a sense of 
the burlesque." 

The volume closes with a most careful and 
complete bibliography, which in itself would 
be sufficient to make this work an unfailing 
guide and an indispensable authority to any 
student of Schiller. 

Kuno Francke. 
Harvard University . 



FRENCH LITER A TURE. 
A Primer of French Literature, by F. M. 
Warren, Ph. D., Associate in Modern 
Languages in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. 
i2tno, pp. vi, 250. 
The study of French Literature, especially of 
the mediaeval period, has offered till lately 



many a difficulty, owing mainly to the lack of 
a comparatively complete and thoroughly 
reliable and scientific English Primer. Much 
credit is consequently due to Prof. Warren 
for the conscientious effort he has made to 
help us in that line. Mr. Saintsbory, it is 
true, had already published a ' Primer of 
French Literature', but his work, excellent as 
far as it goes, is necessarily wanting in details, 
and moreover it is not divided in the way best 
adapted to facilitate the student's researches. 
Mr. Saintsbury has succeeded in giving us a 
very general outline of the subject, and indeed 
a careful perusal of his Primer shows views at 
once broad and sympathetic, but the general 
character of the work is lacking in critical and 
systematic presentation. In Prof. Warren's, 
on the contrary, we have a thorough mastery 
of the subject, accurate and tolerably exhaus- 
tive lists of authors and works, and, what is of 
still greater advantage, well defined and de- 
limited literary periods. 

Of special interest to the students of Old 
French will be the painstaking treatment or 
rather condensation of Mediaeval Literature, as 
well as the classification of epic poetry. This 
period requires special tact in handling the 
material, giving a judicious estimate of authors 
and works, tracing out the origins of a chanson 
degeste, a roman a" aventure, a legend, a tale or 
a fableau, and finally apportioning the proper 
share of importance to influences Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, Latin and Oriental. This is by no 
means an easy task, and although due recog- 
nition is made by Prof. Warren of the help 
afforded him by Gaston Paris' excellent 
treatise, ' La Literature francaise au moyen 
age', still ample room was left for independent 
skill and ability. 

The influence of Mediaeval French Literature 
on the various literatures of Europe, as shown 
by translations and imitations, has been 
touched upon here and there, yet the student 
would have been gratified by additional de- 
tails, especially when such details were at the 
command and within the reach of the author. 
This I say without losing sight of the neces- 
sarily limited size and compass of a Primer, 
because the treatment of individual or recip- 
rocal literary influence must be held to be a 
point of vital importance. I will venture 
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still another suggestion. I should have liked 
to see a brief mention of the MSS. of at least 
the most important works ; and, when the chap- 
ters on Mediaeval Literature had been disposed 
of, we might have been told how and by whom 
that literature has been collected and where its 
most important repositories are to be found. 

It is evident that the author has aimed pre- 
eminently at conciseness, and has tried to give 
us within the most limited space all that could 
be given in accordance with modern require- 
ments ; as a consequence, some minor features 
that are not entirely superfluous in promoting 
the interest of a book, have been omitted ; for 
instance, some comments on the character of 
the heroes of one period or tendency would 
have been instructive, as contrasted with those 
of another. It may be said also that in 
the analysis or division of a period the author 
has been a little too sparing of details. He 
might have lent greater assistance to the stu- 
dent in getting a clear understanding of what 
constitutes the special feature and bearing of 
any given period. 

In the chapter on Pre-Renaissance Literature 
our attention is especially called to the close 
of Mediaeval poetry as represented by its last 
and best writer, Charles d'Orleans, and to 
the development and flourishing condition of 
the drama. 

The Renaissance Literature centres in the 
Pleiade, which is described as a school advo- 
cating classical and poetical language, aiming 
at harmony and sonorousness in the verse, 
originality in the rhythm and gracefulness in the 
expression, but decidedly lacking in passion. 
The causes that are made to account for the 
distinctive feature of French thought in the 
sixteenth century and the peculiar develop- 
ment of the French language in the direction 
of its vocabulary and literary production, are 
found in classical revival and religious refor- 
mation, together with Italian and Spanish 
influences. 

In the chapters on the seventeenth century 
is found a good resume 1 of Classical French 
Literature ", the author has shown himself 
very conservative, deviating but little from the 
general standard in the degree of excellence 
that it has been customary to assign to the 
writers of that fertile period. I should have 



liked to see somewhat more emphasis laid upon 
Spanish influence in the first half of the century, 
and it is also my opinion that the eighteenth 
century has a greater right to be credited with 
the works and genius of Lesage and Crebil- 
lon than the seventeenth. The epithet "chi- 
merical," applied to the great archbishop of 
Cambrai, requires perhaps a little more expla- 
nation, and must be taken with some reserve. 
On the other hand, I am glad to see in the 
author the tendency to recognize in Bossuet 
the greatest writer of the century. Students 
of French are only too seldom brought into 
contact with his prose, matchless in nobility, 
vigor, and stateliness. 

Concerning the eighteenth century, suffice it 
to say that the author has himself pointed out 
in his preface certain shortcomings. As rep- 
resented to us, Voltaire is certainly shown 
no leniency, while at the same time his liter- 
ary attainments as well as his tremendous 
influence in moulding the thoughts and creed 
of subsequent generations, are not made prom- 
inent enough. 

In the last three chapters the literature of the 
nineteenth century is brought down almost to 
date, the Romantic and Realistic schools 
receiving a special share of attention. With- 
out aiming at being exhaustive, the author has 
succeeded in giving us a fair idea of the literary 
activity of our own period. The forty-four 
pages into which the author has condensed 
his most abundant material have forced him 
to crowd his chapters and paragraphs to the 
utmost, and some places will look dry on ac- 
count of being deprived of the necessary com- 
ments. A few writers of no mean distinction 
and attainments, such as Guy de Maupassant, 
Jean Richepin and Paul Bourget, have 
been dismissed in a couple of lines, whilst 
others, less important, have been altogether 
left out. Attention might have been called to 
the last work of Emile Zola, ' Le R4ve,' 
which contains some of his best pages as far 
as style is concerned, and gives evidence of a 
desirable evolution towards a purer and more 
refined taste. 

The author has generally been happy in his 
short sketches and general estimates of 
authors, and some of these are decidedly 
characteristic. 
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In basing literary periods as much as possible 
on, and associating them with, political events, 
the author has not only diminished the task of 
the student by facilitating to him the general 
survey he must have of the literature of a lan- 
guage as a whole and the quick and sure dis- 
crimination he must be able to make of different 
periods, but he has also fostered his interest 
by pointing out the intimate relation that 
exists between the political and the literary life 
of a nation and the important bearing which 
these have upon each other. 

Joseph A. Fontaine. 
University of Mississippi. 

PRACTICAL FRENCH PHONETICS. 
Fransk Lezsebog efter Lydskriftmetoden af 

Otto Jespersen. K>benhavn : Carl 

Larsen. 1889. pp. ii, 145. 
Expositions' of the manner in which the 
phonetic method can be applied to the teach- 
ing of French and English have been given us 
by Paul Passy, Max Walter, A. Rambeau, 
H. Klinghardt and others, but here we have 
the first French Reader based solely and 
entirely on the principles advocated by Pro- 
fessor W. Viktor in Germany, by the "As- 
sociation fon^tique des Professeurs de langues 
vivantes " in France, and by the "Quousque 
Tandem Association for the Reform of Lan- 
guage-teaching " in Scandinavia. There is no 
better way of giving the reader an idea of Mr. 
Jespersen's book than by placing before 
him these principles as they have been formu- 
lated by the last named association: — (1.) Not 
the written language, but the real living, 
spoken language, is to be made the foun- 
dation of the instruction. In languages, there- 
fore, in which the orthography differs much 
from the pronunciation, as in English and 
French, texts in a suitable phonetic transcrip- 
tion are to be used at the beginning. — (2.) The 
instruction ought to begin with connected 
texts, not with disconnected sentences. — (3.) 
The grammatical instruction is to be based on 
the reading .... only later on in the course 
may a systematic grammar be used for review. 
— (4.) Translation from the one language into 
the other is to be restricted as much as possi- 
ble. 
Mr. Jespersen has constructed his Reader 



strictly on these principles. It contains fifty- 
eight pages of purely phonetic text, followed 
by fourteen pages which serve to introduce 
the learner to the usual spelling by means of 
an interlinear phonetic transliteration, and by 
twenty pages of text in the usual spelling. 
Forty-three pages are devoted to notes and 
vocabularies, and the last seven pages to a 
short grammar of the spoken language. The 
grammar, as can be seen at a glance, is re- 
duced to a minimum, and by comparing suc- 
cessively the different selections, all of which 
consist of poems and stories complete in them- 
selves, one will find that they are so carefully 
graded, that with the aid of the vocabularies 
they can be understood quite easily without 
translation. 

In his preface Mr. Jespersen promises to 
give later an exposition of the manner in which 
he thinks his Reader and Grammar should be 
used in teaching. No criticism of his method, 
therefore, can be attempted here. I cannot 
refrain, however, from expressing an objection 
to the somewhat extreme colloquialism of Mr. 
jESPERSEN'sphonetic representation of spoken 
French, //and sur, for instance, always lose 
their /and r before a following consonant, the 
"liaison" is very often neglected, the^r mex- 
primer and expirienc-e are represented by s. 
All this is in advance of P. Passy's first edition 
of 'Le francais parley although I understand 
from a review in Phonetische Studien iii, p. 
101, that the second edition is much more 
radical in this respect. Now, I perfectly 
recognize the scientific value of an exact 
representation of the ever-changing living 
language, and I do not by any means under- 
estimate the practical value of such a repre- 
sentation for the scholar who wants to become 
familiar with every form of the language ; but 
as to teaching this extreme colloquial form 
with all its tricks and devices to facilitate 
mere rapidity of utterance, why, it reminds one 
of Schiller's 

Wie cr sich rSuspert und wie er spuckt, 
Das habt Ihr ihm glUcklich abgeguckt. 

Between the careless language of familiar inter- 
course and the elocutionist's pronunciation, 
which follows pedantically all the vagaries of 
the traditional orthography, there certainly 
exists a golden mean, which appears in the 
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